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THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 





History seems to be divided into great epochs, which consti- 
tute, as it were, boundary marks in human affairs. In opening 
the records of the past, we find here and there a period, in which 
all the latent energies of society have been called into exercise ; 
when there appears to have been a general breaking up of long 
established customs; when questions of deep and momentous 
interest have been agitated and decided, and great advances made 
towards truth in every department of knowledge. Such a period 
sends its influence far into the future, and stamps its character on 
succeeding ages with the certainty of an ever-ruling destiny. 
When nations have been aroused from the lethargy of despotism, 
by the progress of revolution; when systems of government, ven- 
erated from antiquity, have by some extraordiwary concurrence 
of events been overthrown; the consequences are so potent, for 
good or evil, that the lapse of centuries fails to counteract them. 
"The chasm which such commotions make in the political world, 
can never be closed—they establish principles, which become too 
deeply interwoven with the frame work of society, to be easily 
eradicated. 

These remarks may apply to the period which embraced the 
American Revolution. ‘This may justly be considered as the 
most important event of modern times. It commenced a new 
era in political science. It created new interests, new forms of 
government, and new laws, not only in the particular nation 
where it took place, but in all those which by contiguity, viein- 
age, or any other relation, were embraced in the same general 
system of policy. Its influence, mighty and irresistible, pervades 
every modification of civilized society; and it is, perhaps, no 
exaggeration to say, that in its results, are involved the highest 
interests of mankind. The government which arose out of this 
Revolution, has been properly characterized as a great experi- 
ment, whose progress is watched by the enlightened world, with 
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intense solicitude. Its fate will be considered as a decisive trial 
of the principles upon which it is founded. If it fails, the idea 
which has been so industriously promulgated by the advocates of 
kingly prerogatives, that it contains some inherent and destructive 
woperty, the natural workings of which must necessarily result in 
its downfall, will be with reason confirmed ; and the nations of 
the earth will go back, and voluntarily submit themselves to the 
hopeless despotism from which they had begun to emerge. ‘This 
soul-stirring truth has been so often repeated, and many times un- 
der such unfortunate circumstances, that it has lost much of its 
original force, and has fallen in some degree to a level with the 
common place declamation of the times. But it is, nevertheless, 
a truth—and one too which should sink deep into our hearts ; 
which should induce every man to forget those selfish considera- 
tions which are apt to control his actions, and make him a patriot, 
in its highest, holiest sense. ‘The ark of political liberty is in our 
hands—we are responsible for its preservation. If through our 
neglect it fall in pieces, who shall rebuild it ? 

Every revolution, political or moral, should be an object of 
study. Such events form important eras in the advancement of 
society—they break in upon its uniform progress, and by violence 
wrest the attention of men. They are periods pregnant with 
danger and hope—periods, in which the concentrated mind of 
millions is in action, operating with fearful rapidity and energy, 
and evolving results which must continue to exist with the au- 
thority of established princi les, until swept away by still migh- 
tier convulsions. ‘lo investigate the causes of these unnatural 
movements of society, and to trace out their legitimate effects, is 
the duty of the statesman and philosopher. It is from the expe- 
rience of the past only, that he can obtain that wisdom, which 
will be a safe guide through the uncertainty of the future. F'or-’ 
tunately, it happens, that the revolution which has done more 
than any other to advance the interests, and promote the happi- 
ness of mankind, stands upon a clear and perfect basis. Its causes 
are not alone written in the records of the British parliament, but 
are inscribed upon the hearts and memories of living men. ‘They 
have occupied the attention, exercised the talent, and engaged 
the laborious industry of the patriot and philanthropist in every 
civilized nation of the world. 

It is not our intention, therefore, again to go over this ground. 
It is simply our object, at the present time, to notice some of the 
characteristics and features of this struggle, and some of the cir- 
cumstances which prepared the way for, and introduced it, con- 
trolled it in its progress, and which have mainly contributed to 
make it what it thus far has been, a blessing to the world. 

Among the many points of difference, which distinguish the 
American Revolution from all those which have preceded or fol- 
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lowed it, the most prominent, is the high character of its movers 
and conductors. If there is any circumstance connected with our 
struggle for liberty, which can afford us just pride, and give us an 
enviable rank among those nations which have established their 
independence by similar means, it is this. We can look back 
upon the origin of our national existence, without being pained 
by any reflections, which must necessarily cloud the glory of that 
triumph. It was a period, unsullied by those scenes of violence 
and reckless ambition, which seem to be almost the universal at- 
tendants of such important events. Previous to this time, the 
word revolution only conveyed the idea of an explosion of the 
Worst passions of our nature—the mad acts of restless politicians, 
who after having paid their obsequious and unsuccessful court to 
royalty, with disappointed hopes, were determined to overthrow 
the government, which had refused to lend itself to their inter- 
ested purposes. But we search in vain for such motives, among 
the eminent actors in that revolution, which from dependent col- 
onies has converted us into a great and powerful nation. They 
stood far above personal ambition. They had higher objects. 
They aimed to establish those principles of rational liberty, which 
should for ever secure to mankind the peaceful enjoyment of their 
natural and just rights. ‘They were not desperadoes of fortune, 
who, conscious of having little to lose, were ready to hazard all 
upon the cast of a single die ;—they were men who had firmly 
planted their feet upon justice, and were resolved to perish in its 
defense, rather than yield to the arbitrary exactions of an omnipo- 
tent parliament. Under these guides, three millions of people, 
with slender resources, with no regularly organized government, 
and with no disciplined army, were enabled successfully to cope 
with the most formidable empire of the world, and to establish 
their freedom upon a sure and permanent basis. 

Such ancestors we may be proud to compare with the noblest 
characters of antiquity. In our Washington and his compatriots, 
we have more than a Leonidas—more than a Solon. In them we 
see more real wisdom, more pure and disinterested patriotism, 
than in any of the numerous heroes, whose deeds have been trans- 
mitted to us on the pages of pagan history. They possessed the 
true Spartan bravery—the unflinching integrity of the Athenian, 
They left us indeed no propitious Lares, no titled nobility ; but 
their independence of spirit, simplicity of manners, and nobleness 
of purpose—the home-spun robe of republicanism. 

But it would be unjust to attribute the success of our revolu- 
tion, entirely to the distinguished character and zealous exertions 
of those who were destined to be placed at its head. It is, per- 
haps, a peculiarity of this revolution, that it was immediately pro- 
duced by the general action of the people, who had united for the 
accomplishment of real and specific objects. It is a singular fact, 
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that almost every other revolution has originated in individual 
ambition, has been controlled by individual exertion, and individ- 
uals only have experienced its benefits; while the great mass 
have rendered themselves subject to additional burdens. 

It is easy for designing men, insinuating themselves by artifice 
and false pretenses into public confidence, to keep states and em- 
ires in perpetual agitation ; but all the people gain by such revo- 
Raleee is a change of masters. It was by his pretended friend- 
ship for the people and hatred of tyranny, by his professed zeal 
and enthusiasm in the cause of liberty, that the notorious Crom- 
well was promoted to the chief command of the armies of Brit- 
ain; and his first act after his elevation, was the most rash and 
arbitrary recorded in English history. 

By similar protestations, and an apparent ardor in the service 
of the republic, Bonaparte raised himself to the summit of power 
in France. ‘The people gathered around his standard, as that of 
a deliverer, and confidently expected the establishment of a gov- 
ernment, which would secure to them those privileges, of which 
they had been deprived by the strong hand of power. How sadly 
were they disappointed! Instead of fixing the republic upon a 
firm foundation, he aimed at unlimited authority ; and after fill- 
ing all Murope with lamentation and mourning, and Keeping the 
whole civilized world in a state of unexampled agitation and dis- 
tress, for a period of years, he finally reached the throne of France, 
through the blood of millions of Frenchmen! ‘Thus terminated 
a revolution, which had been ostensibly commenced, with the 
design of more fully securing the people in the enjoyment of their 
rights, by conferring supreme power on one man. And such has 
been the result of every etfort to stop the encroachment of des- 
potism, when the people have placed their entire dependence in 
the patriotism and integrity of their political leaders. 

Thus many of the revolutions which have disfigured the pa- 
ges of history, have been merely the outbreakings of political 
phrenzy and passion, without any definite principles of action, 
and without any higher object, than to gratify the ambition of 
some aspiring and popular leader. Originating in such motives, 
they have rolled on in blindness, scourging without improving, 
prostrating without building up. Liberty, peace, and prosperity, 
have not followed, but their pathway has been marked with 
blood, and with the wrecks of government, and anarchy has laid 
the foundation for a more deep-rooted despotism. 

Such was not the course of our revolution. The grand move- 
ment was not made, until the consequences were fully anticipa- 
ted and the ability to meet them tested. Its basis was not upon 
the whirlwind of passion, but upon that strong, yet well con- 
trolled enthusiasm, which the true principles of liberty always 
inspire. ‘This feeling was not the growth of a day, which had 
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burst forth by accident, and which the mandate of royalty could 
quench ; the lapse of ages had been required to ripen and ma- 
ture it. There is a principle inherent in the nature of man, 
which revolts at being made subject to the exercise of arbitrary 
power, and whenever the mind has become sufliciently enlight- 
ened to perceive its degradation, it struggles to rid itself from op- 
pression. ‘This spirit, had long been at work among the nations 
of the earth,—a pure and sacred essence, which could not be 
reached by the bayonet, or the enactment of laws. Struggle 
succeeded struggle, inetlectual perhaps, as regarding the specific 
object, but each aiding to prepare the way for the future triumph 
of liberal principles. Revolution followed revolution, until the 
lines between freedom and tyranny were distinctly drawn, and 
the whole christian world were brought to arrange themselves un- 
der the respective banners of the two great contending parties,— 
the friends of liberty and of arbitrary law. 

Such were some of the circumstances which attended the de- 
claration of independence by the American colonies. ‘They did 
not mark out any new course of action; they did not discover 
any principle of government which had before been unknown ; 
they simply embodied the spirit of liberty, which had long ex- 
isted, in their institutions and laws. It was not, therefore, to the 
accidental passage of the stamp act, that we are indebted for our 
freedom, but to the general prevalence of free principles; that 
was only an occasion which called them more fully into action, 
and not one which created them. Let us not then, look upon 
our revolution as the consequence of a particular cause, but as the 
inevitable result of the onward progress of society,—a great work, 
produced by the action of a united chain of means, extending 
back through many centuries. Herein consisted the secret of 
our success. ‘The colonies were fully prepared to commence that 
great change in political government, which we trust is yet to 
prevail throughout the world. ‘They were composed of men, 
whose spirit had never been accustomed to quail before the rod of 
despotism ; who would not depend in religion, but upon Heaven ; 
in their morals, but upon civil equality and good laws; in their 
happiness, but upon domestic society and the simplicity of vir- 
tue. In all these circumstances, tending to prepare the way for, 
and usher in, the event which we have been contemplating, we 
cannot but perceive the hand of Providence, working out the 
final emancipation of man, and elevating him to that condition, 
which becomes the dignity of God's noblest creation. 

The consequences which have already resulted, and are still 
likely to result from the fortunate termination of this revolution, 
and the organization of a government upon the principle of civil 
equality, open a vast field for political speculation. When our 
republic first began to exist, the sovereigns of Europe atlected to 
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treat it with contempt, as an impracticable system which would 
soon work out its own destruction. But the success which has 
thus far attended its course, has filled its enemies with as much 
astonishment and alarm, as it has its friends with exultation and 
joy. Nearly half a century has now passed, since the adoption 
of the federal constitution by the people of the United States. 
During this period, what government has afforded its subjects 
richer prosperity, more undisturbed peace, more general happi- 
ness and satisfaction? And this, too, under circumstances the 
most discouraging, which were calculated to embarrass the ope- 
rations of the strongest government. A nation had suddenly 
sprung into existence,—every species of disorder consequently 
prevailed. A half-starved army were clamorous for the rewards 
of their services,—no currency was established,—the resources of 
the country were exhausted by a nine years’ war; and in addi- 
tion to all these distresses, the spirit of faction was agitating every 
part of the nation. It was amidst such difficulties, that the great 
experiment of a republican government was to be tried,—an ex- 
periment, deeply affecting the political and social condition of the 
whole human family. ‘The constitution went into operation ; 
and those embarrassments, which threatened to crush it in its 
infancy, immediately disappeared. An opinion more favorable 
towards that instrument began to exist; and every party mani- 
fested a disposition to give it their cordial support. ‘Thus far, 
the new government had been more successful than any one had 
dared to anticipate. But what was the prospect now before it ? 
It was supported by no precedents ; its powers were to be deter- 
mined and applied for the first time. It was to operate over a 
territory, wide in extent, embracing every variety of climate and 
production, and consequently many conflicting interests ; over a 
people, made up from many different nations, exposed from their 
geographical position and diverse habits to unhappy sectional 
jealousies, and above all, increasing so rapidly in numbers, as 
greatly to outstrip every means of education and improvement 
which existed among them. A fearful complication of unfortu- 
nate omens! A terrible ordeal for the best government which the 
experience of man ever devised! But through all these obstacles 
and clashing interests, the plain republican constitution of our 
fathers has steadily conducted this people onward, to prosperity 
and power, until they have attained a high place among the na- 
tions of the earth. How enviable must be the feelings of the 
hoary-headed veteran, when he looks forth upon his country, 
broad in extent, containing already a vast population, and capa- 
ble of containing hundreds of millions; when he sees every- 
where, the rich fruits of industry and enterprise, and that peace 
and plenty prevail throughout all its borders; when, from the 
very wilderness, he beholds cities, seminaries of learning, and the 
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temples of God rising up, as if by enchantment ;—and reflects, 
that all these happy results have been produced under the admin- 
istration of that government, which, in the day of its trial, was 
looked upon by its enemies as a rash and fool-hardy experiment, 
and by its friends with trembling and distrust. Who, after can- 
didly weighing these considerations, will be disposed to deny to 
our constitution the elements of perpetuity ? No,—this trial of 
free principles has not failed. ‘The blood of our fathers has not 
been shed in vain. ‘The enlightened world will bear witness to 
our success. Liberty reigns over the American continent. A 
family of republics already exist in its bosom ; and as fast as the 
frontiers of civilization are pushed into the wilderness, so fast are 
they extending their dominion and power. 

But the influence of our example is not confined to the western 
world. In despite of all the barriers which have been raised to 
prevent it, it has crossed the waters, and is doing its silent but 
effective work among the subjects of despotic power. It has 
already touched the great lever of reform. It has caused the peo- 
ple to think,—a dangerous attribute, perhaps, but one which God 
has given, and let it be exercised. The magic circle of reveren- 
tial opinion and awe which surrounded the throne of royalty, has 
been broken, and the very penetralia of the court entered. The 
people have discovered that majesty is but man, and that the 
splendor which attends it, is wrung from their distresses. They 
have found that their lords spiritual, and lords temporal, have no 
other right to revel upon the public bounty, than because it was 
the custom of their fathers; and that a government, whose chief 
object is to support these artificial orders of society, 1s an imposi- 
tlon upon their rights. 

Such have been some of the effects of the American Revo- 
lution. "hat the progress of these sentiments may eventually 
produce some harm, is more than probable. That freedom may, 
i some instances, degenerate into licentiousness, is an allowance 
which is to be made for the frailty of our nature. Nor would it 
be surprising, if those who have been benefited by the ancient 
order of things, should so long resist the spirit of reform, that force 
should be employed to obtain that which they had denied to ar- 
gument. It is surely unreasonable to suppose, that so radical a 
change of government among the nations, as seems likely soon 
to occur, can happen, without causing many unpleasant conse- 
quences, and perhaps much bloodshed. Such are the necessary 
sacrifices in the attainment of high and beneficial objects. But 
should it yet appear, upon further trial, that the world in its pres- 
ent state is unprepared for the general introduction of the great 
principles of republican liberty, which were brought to light by 
our revolution ; we must still admire that greatness of spirit, that 
moral conrage in our patriot fathers, which, rising superior to the 
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fears and prejudices of the times, broke through those forms of 
government which age had consecrated, and in bold defiance of 
the united powers of despotism, restored to man those preroga- 
tives which are becoming his high destiny, and which nothing 
but the unrestrained indulgence of his basest passions, can pre- 
vent from conferring on him inestimable blessings. 


W.C. 


CLAIRVOYANCE. 


" This is the patent age of new inventions.” 
Byron. 


Wise Solomon, no doubt, were he to waken 
From his long sleep of ages, in our day, 

Would frankly own that he was much mistaken 
When he affirmed, that, come to pass what may, 
There's “ nothing new.’ The text is now forsaken, 

And he's rank heretic, who can survey 
The mighty marvels of the nineteenth century, 
Yet deem them to the age uncomplimentary. 


We have, imprimis, steam—in good variety— 
Steam-vessels, built for racing or up-blowing— 

Steam-cars propelled with Jehu impropriety — 
Steam-doctors, scalding for the sake of showing 

That heat and cold are things in contrariety— 
Steam-candy, too, and cookery—all going 

To prove this age advancing under pressure 

Higher, by fur, than it hath gage to measure. 


We have, moreover, patent modes of teaching— 
Hence, lisping infants wiser than a quorum ; 
Hence too—to help dull aspirants in reaching 
The goal of Fame, (supposing it before ‘em,) 
That is, to fit them, without toil, for preaching— 
The Manual-labor school Pons Asinorum. 
The “ March of Mind,” in sooth, is very flattering— 
Would that the proofs of it were not so scattering. 


We have, besides, in this our age, Phrenology, 
Tracing dark diagrams across the brain, 

Which like the horoscopes of old Astrology, 
If false in prophecy, are sure in gain. 

Nor lack we now a petrified Conchology, 
Proving this Footstool old, and on the wane, 

When first the sire of human peccadillos 

Met lovely Eve beneath fair Eden's willows. 
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And last, not least, we have the gift magnetic 
The old Enchanter’s wand—the wizard’s art, 
Which, by some spell supremely energetic, 
Bids blind men see, and mind, instanter, dart 
Through space and time—makes ignorance prophetic 
And, if foul unbelief taint not the heart, 
Throws down the ‘ mddle wall'—the clay ‘ partition,’ 
Which bars our spirits from direct cognition 


Ye sleepless planet-mongers—why such gazing? 


‘Turn down your worthless tubes—knock out your glasses— 


Comets might dash along, tails up, and blazing— 
Yetdimly would ye ken their lawless masses 
But be ye ‘ magnetized’ —and (gift amazing ') 
Yell know indes d, if they be rocks or gases— 
Ve ll walk ‘mid shooting stars, and solar cinders, 
And lights zodiacal—if nothing hinders 


And ve night-watehing, tempest-driven seamen, 
Fling quadrants by, and Almanacs, and tables ; 
‘ Log, tangents, «ines and secants’ spurn, like freemen, 
And vexing ‘ lunars’ flee from, as from Babel's 
Mixture of tongues—they'd fright a very demon 
The ‘ longitude’ ts found *—Clairvoyance enables 
Blind men in Boston to see clocks in China— 
The times then note—can any mode be finer ? 


And ye poor shattered vessels of humanity— 

Ye wrecks, that need o erhauling and repairing, 
Ye loose of tongue, ye troubled with profanity . 

Ye at whom Death, with haggard orbs, is staring, 
Ye halt, lame, blind, ye victims of insanity, 

Ye ghastly hectics, Death's fresh signet wearing — 
Rejoice ve now | lift up your beds and travel ' 
Life's tangled yarn ‘tis easy to unravel. 


For, lo ' there comes a wonder-working doctor- 
An M. D. Fairy—a Queen Mab—a wizard— 

Who'll find out whether your heart's valves are lock'd, or 
Whether your lungs, spleen, liver, gall, or gizzard 

Are out of tune, or (which hath never shock'd her) 
Whether your stomach holds a worm or lizard— 

And then prescribe, with learned technicality, 

The ‘ quantum suff.’—and warrant immortality 


Or, if you like, your faith serew up to sticking, 
And take a course of mild ‘ manipulations ;’ 
Presto, if deaf, ye ll hear a watch’s ticking, 
If dumb, grow fluent and pronounce orations, 
If blind, ye'll see through twenty feet of bricking, 
If halt, fall quickly into wild saltations, 
If mad, turn sage in wisdom and sedateness, 
If fool, in short, grow famed for mental greatness 
VOL. m1 13 
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The good old times, when keys, bolts, bars and locks 
Were things unknown, have now quite passed away , 
And e'en this ‘ lron Age —proof long to shocks 
Of common knavery—must, in turn decay ; 
Strong holds are vain against a power that mocks 
Time, space, and nature—nor will own their sway, 
An Age now dawns by wise men erst revealed— 
All things will soon be known, all hearts unsealed 


For Jew-faced misers now, whence consolation 

Earth's deepest caverns cannot hide their treasure , 
Notes, deeds and bonds—all proofs of valuation, 

Though locked in mountains may be read at pleasure 
Dark treasons, too—each foul negotiation, 

Must now be mipped—guilt long hath filled ite measure 
Old Saturn's reign—all freedom and equality — 
Once more shall come, with ease, love, mirth, and yollity 


In this new age of * visions, what doth bar 
A sweeping espionage of mails and letters 
Tyrants with steam no more need waters mar— 
A few blind maids would be their best abettors 
Truc, men might think—vea, write, forsooth,—but ah ' 
One line amiss, they d find themselves in fetters 
No wisdom, sure, can furnish an annoyanee, 
To factious men so vexing as clairvoy aiee 


And then, per mail, how rash to think of hinting 

More weighty thoughts—to send, | mean, a billet, 
Rose-scented, and gilt-edged—seal, Cupid squinting ' 

Oh Love! oh Sentiment! ve can but will it, 
That, henceforth, ye eschew pen, paper, printing 

All signs of your existence—and, until it 
Prove safe to wander, keep in seeret places 
Lest men first look, then laugh ye im your faces } 
And oh, ye fair ones, weep in sorrow now ! 

The sound of coming mail no more can cheer you ; 
No burning words, no oft-repeated vow 

His faith can tell, who's now no longer near you; 
And ye, in turn—ye fainting hearts, oh how, 

How vain will your vows be !—he cannot hear you, 


Yet, courage, lovers !—free your eyes from weeping 





No distance foils the gift of omni-peeping ! 











THE METROPOLIS 


Tuere are many things at Washington which, though they 
escape the notice of a mere passer through, offer to the long resi- 
dent and the shrewd observer of men and manners, much that ts 
interesting and instructive. It is a city of change. Hundreds 
wrive,—go to the Capitol—adimure the building,—eriticise the 
speakers,—perhaps cast one or two contemptuous glances at the 
poor city,—and depart on the day atter their arrival. Others wall 
come and remain long enough to visit all the public offices, go to 
a levee, and have it in their power to say that they have shaken 
hands with the president, the secretaries, and other great charac- 
ters. Among these may be reckoned all those constituents whom 
business or pleasure, perhaps a little of both, bring to the eity, 
much to the discomfort of members of congress, whom they 
‘bother amazingly. No matter what business may engage the 
attention of a member, if a constituent calls, he must leave it, 
and jog for the hundredth time to show the east room, the patent 
office, and the trinkets in the state department; and it ts well, af 
after all this he is not asked for introductions to half the great 
men of the nation. "Phere is another large class, comprising all 
those who flock ito the city as soon as congress Comes together, 
and do not Jeave until it adjourns. "This may be said to melude 
the whole coterie of distinguished foreigners, gentlemen who are 
travelling for amusement, political demagogues, claimants, pa- 
tentees, letter writers, army and navy oflicers, oflice hunters, and 
a host of gamblers and blacklegs. Now is the time for the keep- 
ers of hotels and boarding houses! The levees, the parties, and 
the theatre, are crowded. Pennsylvania Avenue presents a lively 
and animated scene, thronged from the Capitol to the president's 
house with strangers from all parts of the Union, not excepting a 
representative or two from the Indian tribes. ‘To strangers, com- 
ing, as they generally do, through the large cities, this is not so 
apparent, owing partially to the width of the streets, compared 
with those elsewhere, but principally to the extravagant notions 
concerning the metropolis, which some of them form. Notwith- 
standing the descriptions so frequently given by newspaper wri- 
ters, and others who consider it their duty to decry every thing 
animate or inanimate, which comes under their observation ; still 
most persons imagine that Washington has at least the appear- 
ance of a city, and are consequently surprised, on their arrival, to 
behold unpaved streets, and the magnificent distances at which 
houses are built. The city, however, generally unproves upon 
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acquaintance, and many of those who were most disappointed at 
first, are most loth to leave it. ‘his may be ascribed principally 
to the facilities for going into society. If one can but find a 
friend who is acquainted, he accompanies him immediately, and 
is introduced, without any further ceremony: if he calls again 
and leaves his card, he is sure of an invitation to the next party. 
These are usually tremendous jams, four or five hundred being 
invited where there are accommodations for not more than half 
the number. Formerly the president’s levees were given every 
other Thursday, to which all decently dressed and well behaved 
persons were admitted, without any other introduction. Upon 
the accession of President Jackson, his popularity among all 
classes brought together at the levees great numbers of people in 
the lowest stations of life. “It was a free country ; the presi- 
dent’s house belonged to the people, and they had a right to 
‘make free’ with it.’ Accordingly market men, teamsters, jour- 
neymen mechanics, and all such characters, flocked to the presi- 
dential mansion, entered in spite of the door keepers, and mingled 
with the rest of the company, presenting in their soiled and dirty 
robes, a strange contrast to the rich habits of foreign ministers, 
and of army and navy ollicers; and watching an opportunity to 
snatch refreshments from the waiters, in which attempt they not 
unfrequently upset wine, ice cream and all, upon the heads and 
shoulders of unlucky bystanders. ‘These enormities, together 
with the declining health of General Jackson, caused the levees 
to be given less frequently, and at length the evening assemblies 
were discontinued altogether ; though that on the first of Janu- 
ary continues to be given as usual. 

Some two or three ladies usually contrive to establish their 
reign as belles during the winter. ‘There are a few of these who 
have claims to beauty or intelligence, but in many instances, if 
one has fifty or an hundred thousand dollars to recommend her, 
this is sufficient to hide an ugly face or an untutored mind. Not 
unfrequently at the close of the session they retire, without hav- 
ing accepted any of the numerous offers they have received, in 
the expectation of procuring better ; or perhaps some wight more 
un-fortunate than the rest is accepted, and finds that the fifty or 
sixty thousand dollars was a mere shadow for the purpose of 
catching a husband. By and by congress leaves, and the greater 
part of that long train which followed it into the city. The ho- 
tels and public places are comparatively deserted, and the only 
stragglers are a few office hunters and sycophants to men in 
power. ‘The appearance of the city at this time has been aptly 
compared to that of some great watering place immediately after 


the company have left it, with this difference, that there it is au- 
tumn, here it is spring. 
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There is but one topic of conversation in Washington, from 
the beginning to the end of the year, and that is politics. Whether 
on the porticos in front of the hotels, at the reading rooms, the 
theatre or in the private circle, this is the all-absorbing subject. 
Even at church, on Sunday, after the services are concluded, a 
collection of eager politicians may be seen around the door, re- 
peating their inquiries as to the latest news, or as to the probable 
result of some measure. A subject for conversation is never want- 
ing. Some election is to be heard from, or some exciting topic is 
before congress, which, with the speeches made upon it, must be 
talked over by every would-be politician. I need not say that 
there are many of these in the city. Indeed no man can live any 
length of time at Washington, without being tinged in some man- 
ner by the political atmosphere around him. He will either be- 
come a warm politician, or be wearied and disgusted with the 
corruption, petty intrigue and hypocrisy, which he sees in every 
party. ‘This latter effect is visible upon most of the old residents, 
unconnected with government, the number of which is small. 
They have been so much accustomed to see the scenes of polit- 
ical strife acted over during each successive administration, that 
they have acquired a habit of regarding them with indifference. 
They moreover feel it for their interest to keep silent, since they 
are so entirely dependent upon congress, and, being possessed of 
no vote or influence, it would be productive of no advantage were 
they to espouse any party. It is among the public officers and 
those connected with the government, that most of the politicians 
are to be found. From the clerk who receives his thousands, 
down to the messenger with his three hundred dollars, we find 
the same interest manifested in the movements of party. ‘The 
nature of their offices, and their dependence upon the will of 
those in power, leads them to watch with intense anxiety every 
shade in the political horizon. Thus all are led to give attention 
to the subject, though all are not equally free in expressing their 
opinions. By nine o'clock every morning, hundreds may be seen 
moving from every quarter of the city towards the several depart- 
ments. Here they spend perhaps an hour or two before going to 
business, in reading and discussing the contents of the Globe, 
Intelligencer, and other political papers. At three o'clock they 
return to dinner, when the same topic is resumed, and after din- 
ner they resort to the reading rooms, hotels, or, if congress is In 
session, to the Capitol, and thus while away the rest of the day. 
These habits are not common to them all ; but they are such as 
the greater part of them contract from the tenor of their offices, 
and the duties which they are called upon to perform. 

Of all situations none strike a man, who has the least spark 
of ambition, so unfavorably as that of a government clerk at 
Washington. Some have been dazzled by the prospect of a good 
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salary and a residence at the seat of government, with all the 
advantages supposed to be attendant upon it; but they find 
themselves most frequently mistaken. ‘T'o labor so many hours 
a day at a mere mechanical employment, with little or no varia- 
tion, and one which requires during the whole year no exertion 
of mind, and no ability beyond that of a good hand-writing, or 
perhaps some slight knowledge of accounts, is an employment 
but ill suited to an educated man, who is desirous of exercising 
his faculties to any purpose. ‘The monotonous routine to which 
he is subjected, and the feeling of dependence which is engen- 
dered, are sufficient to destroy all energy of character and to 
deaden all the active powers. Hence it is that, notwithstanding 
their continual apprehensions lest a change of administration or 
of policy may send them adrift upon the world, we so seldom 
find them possessed of any resources upon which to depend. 
Hence it is too, that we find among them so many disappointed 
politicians and broken merchants, most of them men, who, hav- 
ing passed the prime of life and lost all pride or ambition, are 
content to spend the remainder of their days in listless inactivity. 
It is not when one sees the offices filled by such persons as these, 
who are but poorly adapted for any thing else, that he is dispo- 
sed to indulge in unpleasant regrets; but it is when he beholds 
among them many young men, just entering into life, who are 
sacrificing their time and their talents in this unprofitable pur- 
suit, with the vain hope of making it a stepstone to something 
higher. And it is not uncommon to find among the crowd of 
eager applicants, by which every man of influence is surrounded, 
many young men, who are expecting in a clerkship to acquire 
the means of studying a profession. "This seems practicable, 
when we consider the time which every clerk has at his dispo- 
sal, and which he might devote to reading and study; yet we 
find that very few, who go into office with the intention of thus 
employing their time, ever accomplish any thing. ‘The reason 
is obvious: life becomes too easy, and so long as there is a pros- 
pect of a salary without much exertion, they feel not the necessity 
of further etfort, relax in their habits of industry, and soon con- 
clude that they are too old to learn. But this is not all; there are 
other things which tend to the loss of character as well as to the 
loss of time. ‘The dull monotony of office, which brings on this 
languor of the mental faculties, and repugnance to study, brings 
also a longing for excitement, and this is too frequently found in 
the gambling house and the bar room. Many are those, who, by 
their reckless course of life at these places, have brought ruin upon 
themselves and distress upon their friends. But enough on this 
subject. Better, we think, for the young professional student to 
become a pedagogue, and thus renew his acquaintance with such 
studies as tend to give discipline and refinement to the mind, 
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better be an itinerant writing master, better be any thing than 
a government clerk. 

The advantages accruing to the aspirant for political or profes- 
sional eminence from a residence at Washington, and an attend- 
ance upon the debates in Congress and the arguments in the Su- 
preme court, are, as we are inclined to think in too many instances, 
overrated. What he sees and hears at these places may arouse 
his ambition to be a great man; but he never can become such, 
if he allows his attention in this way to be diverted from that pa- 
tient and severe application which is requisite. And this is per- 
haps one reason, why none of the literary or scientific institutions 
hitherto established in) Washington have flourished. Whether 
the Smithsonian University will succeed any better remains to 
be seen, though it is probable that this would be an objection of 
little weight, when compared with the advantages which this 
Institution may be expected to possess, 

Congress is at Washington, as every where else, the great cen- 
tral point of attraction, to which all attention is directed, and com- 
pared with which all other objects are of minor importance ; but 
to the man of discriminating judgment, every thing in the me- 
tropolis connected with government offers abundaut food for re- 
flection. Suppose, if such is to be found, a man possessing intel- 
lect of a high order, who, having been connected with the legis- 
lative and executive departments long enough to become ae- 
quainted with their inmost recesses, has retired ; and, unshackled 
by party, remains a calm spectator of the scenes which are enacted 
before him, noting every event as it transpires, and passing judg- 
ment upon it with the eye of a philosopher. What a fund of in- 
formation and instruction might be gathered from the diary of 
such aman! What a mixture would every page present, of con- 
tests between truth and error, knowledge and ignorance, and be- 
tween public and private interests, of party spirit and party in- 
trigues, of corruption in all its various forms, of hypocrisy, pride, 
and prejudice, of servility and debasement, of disappointment and 
vexation ! 

It is difficult to say, whether the perusal of such a volume 
would afford more to amuse or disgust. 


TO A MINIATURE 


Trotw look st, fair one, as ifan unseen power 

Had wateh'd thy features, tll a holy smile 

Came flitting o'er, then stay'd that smile, and stopt 
The word halfutter'd on the spenking lip) — 

As one whom death had palsied in an hour 

When laughter sat upon thy brow and love 
Wrote gladness on thy cheek,—and left thee so 





A TRIBUTE 


TO CERTAIN MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY WHOSE NAMES ARF OMITTED IN THE 


Tuk wise ones and the great, 
Who guide the helm of state, 
Let others praise ;— 

For Protfs and Tutors too, 
Who steer our big canoer, 
Prepare their lays. 


I sing of men whose names 
Not Fortune's list nor Fame's 
Hlas eer Qnurolled ; 
Men, who with less parade, 
Bring us a weleome aid 
Of price untold 


Ne'er will it raise a storm, 

Their duty to perform 
Promptly and well,— 

Nor ever will their bores 

Make sapient Sophomores, 
Or Fresh, rebel. 


Not theirs the task to strain 
Through our belabored brain 
Captions and cones ; 
Nor yet that hopeful one, 
To make (O, glorious fun) 

Scholars of drones. 


What though unbid they come 


And riot round cach room 
Let us be just ;— 
"Tis their vocation, all, 
A deed professional, 
To kick up dust. 


But not as Tutors rush, 
The voice of mirth to hush,— 
Savage as duns 


No, when their forms appear, 
No faint heart quails for fear, 
No Freshman runs. 











CATALOGUE. 


But like the angel bands, 
Sent from Elysian lands 
To guard our heads ; 
So they, to soothe our woes, 
And woo us to repose, 
Prepare our beds. 


But not alone sweet dreams, 
And fancy's midnight gleams, 
‘yr 
To them we owe :— 
For, though afar from strife, 
And storms of public life, 
They're wont to go :— 


Yet when they take the floor, 
Who can accomplish more ? 
From dire confusion 

Order is quick begun, 
And all cleared up by one 


Sweeping conclusion. 


Long may that worthy three, 

Crowned with prosperity, 
Live, blithe and merry ; 

May each fair future day 

Shine bright on Allan, Kay, 
And Speo Sperry. 


And when Time's busy broom 
Shall sweep them to their doom, 
As all at last it must,— 

May some kind friend be nigh 
To strew them o'er and cry, 
* Ashes to ashes, dust to dust.” 
Quarto. 





CHARACTERISTICS OF AN AMERICAN AUDIENCE. 


Ir is not without justice, that European writers have censured 
the manners of an American audience. Aside from those grosser 
violations of the rules of propriety which we sometimes witness 
in public assemblies, there are, as it seems, certain audience-hab- 
ts which need correction. Who has not been pained at seeing 
an individual elbowing his way through a crowd, regardless of 
his neighbor's ribs, as though Ais presence was essential to the 
exhibition: Equally censurable is the strife for some command- 
Ing position, in order to see and hear distinetly : yet what is more 
common, than for individuals to stand upon the front seats and 
thus intercept the view of those behind them? Here ‘ quisque 
pro se’ seems to be the only rule. Even ladies sometimes incom- 
mode others with their bonnets and feathers, the dimensions of 
which, by the way, should be prescribed by law. ‘The foregoing 
breaches of etiquette, however, are committed but by a few indi- 
viduals. The habit of openly expressing pleasure or dissatisfac- 
tion, is a more general mark of ill-manners on the part of an au- 
dience. ‘The mere ‘ supplosio pedis’ is a poor compliment to a 
speaker or an actor. ‘There are, it is true, occasions when the 
feelings become so excited, that they must vent themselves in 
this way; yet applause is so much a matter of course, that it is 
often given without regard to sentiments, whenever the speaker 
pauses to take breath. On the other hand, a silent and respect- 
ful attention is always flattering to an orator; it shows him that 
he has an influence over the minds of his hearers, and he rises in 
the force and grandeur of his conceptions, as he perceives that his 
words are treasured in the memories of enlightened men. 

We have often observed, especially in political assemblies, that 
many applaud the speaker, who, from their distance, are ignorant 
not only of the language, but even of the subject of his address. 
They shout because others shout; thus affording to a by-stander 
a ridiculous exhibition of the power of sympathy. ‘The following 
anecdote is a happy illustration of our meaning. ‘ A minister of 
the gospel told me that he was on the common in Boston when 
La Fayette arrived,—amid the rushing, the enthusiasm, and the 
wild waves of sympathy. ‘f could not help weeping,’ said he, 
‘and all around me were weeping.’ 

‘Pray, sir, for what were you all weeping ?’ 

‘O, I don’t know. I hardly got near enough the General to 
see his figure distinctly: but the bells were all ringing, the can- 
non roaring, the people shouting,—it was such a time! and every 
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body was so much delighted, that all were weeping, and so [ 
wept too!” . 

In this case the exercise of sympathy was pardonable ; but in 
the instances before mentioned it is absurd, and shows a disposi- 
tion for rioting, rather than for a calm investigation of truth. We 
have observed also, that applause is sometimes confined to a few 
special friends of the speaker; in which case, it is rather discredit- 
able to him than otherwise. 


“ When he had done, some followers of mine own 
At lower end o' the hall, hurled up their caps, 
And some fen voices cried, God save hing Richard !''—Rich. Third. 


Thus it is, that the habit of rendering applause has come into 
disrepute ; and it should now be discountenanced by every re- 
spectable audience. Concerning marks of disapprobation, we 
need say but little; they are unworthy of any assembly. If a 
speaker's sentiments are at variance with your own, grant hima 
patient hearing. If he is prolix, bear with him; and endeavor, 
by at least apparent attentiveness, to inspire him with life. He 
who sleeps in church, or is restless and talkative because of the 
preacher's dullness, had better look well to his own reputation as 
a gentleman. He should submit for once to the tedious infliction 
of sentences, and thereafter shun the man. In like manner, if 
you are dissatisfied with an exhibition do not visit it again; dis- 
suade others from attending it; but let self-respect deter you from 
openly showing your displeasure. 

But perhaps the most prominent feature in the character of an 
American audience, is a proneness to laughter. Ina public lec- 
ture-room, if an accident occurs or a mistake is committed, the 
audience must needs titter, even though the experimenter has 
sustained some personal injury. Such conduct is as mortifying 
to the lecturer, as it is unbecoming in the hearer. Yet farther ; 
paradoxical as it may seem, the narration of a serious incident 
often excites a laugh. We recently heard a lecturer speak of his 
own narrow escape from death, and warn others against the im- 
prudence of which he had been guilty ; yet because he happened 
to describe his danger by a somewhat homely phrase, the audi- 
ence laughed aloud. ‘They had, however, sutlicient shame to 
blush when he fixed upon them his reproving glance. During a 
recent visit to one of our principal cities, we attended the lectures 
of a distinguished oriental traveler and missionary. On one oceca- 
sion, he incidentally alluded to a scene of suffering through which 
he had passed. In mid-winter he had been stripped naked, tied 
to the tail of a horse, and compelled by a whip to go forward ac- 
cording to the speed of the animal. In relating the circumstances 
he became so interested, as to imitate the sound of the lash and 
the action of the wretch who intlicted it upon him; and at this, 
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the sympathizing audience laughed! This insult to his feelings 
was not unnoticed, for he immediately added, “ Ah! it may be 
sport for you now, but it was no sport for me then.” He who is 
possessed of the feelings of humanity, would shrink with horror 
from witnessing the execution of a criminal, and would shudder 
at the recital of his sufferings; yet when an enlightened audience 
was listening to the account of a good man’s trials, a little pecu- 
liarity of manner could overcome its gravity. 


THE FIRST BORN 


ly was an hour of agony ' the boy 
‘Round whom its parents’ fondest hopes were twined, 
Was fading into death, like star of eve 
Embosom'd in a stormy night. The eye 
That sparkled erst so brightly sending bes h 
A mother's glance of love, was glazing o'er 
Chill’ d by anicy touch. The prattling voice, 
Which, like the music of the earliest beam 
That morning sun flings forth o'er land and sea, 
Had gladden'd every heart and roll'd a tide 
Of rapture through a father’s soul, was hush'd ; 
And blooming cheek where beauty lov'd to sit 
And paint the smile which came and never went, 
Was shadow'd with the cloud of death 

He died '— 
And, like the frosted leaf which Autumn winds 
Shake down from forest trees, so quietly 
He passed away, the parents’ first born seemed 
Like beauty slumb ring with the dead 

‘Tis hard, 
To tear away the heart from those we love, 
And know them but in memory ;—to feel 
The sea of thought aroused and dashing o'er 
The feeble barriers which hope had rais'd, 
Quenching the few remaming fires of joy 
That warm d the soul ;—to see the richest gem 
That glistened in atfection’s diadem, 
Pluck'd out, destroy'd and trampled in the dust! 
Yet be itso! O Grave! within thy bosom 
We will lay the little one to sleep with thee ; 
Unbroken be its slumbers' Bid the winds 
With their conversing softly speak, and tell 
The sunbeams as they fall who rests with Luce. 
Thou hast the boy ' a gift more beautiful 
Was never given. 





THE ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. 


Tue history of the world, although naturally dividing itself 
into distinct and separate eras, in each of which a contest was 
maintained for the confirming or defending certain principles of 
ulvantage to the existing age and people, presents throughout all 
its varied details, an unbroken and continual struggle for that 
which is the most important and the universal principle,—politi- 
cal freedom. From the earliest ages, under countless forms and 
modifications, its vindication and triumph seem to be the grand 
focus to which all revolutions have tended. With the single ex- 
ception of that peculiar people, whose form of government was in 
so many respects a hierarchy, its progress is seen shadowed forth 
in those rebellions, that opposition to tyrannical power, that rest- 
less and unsubdued energy, the tale of which crowds the page of 
history, and proclaims to us in the tones of experience, the inborn 
desire of the human heart to transfer the power from the hands 
of the few, to those of the many. 

Although this same great struggle has been going on for ages, 
yet the peculiar characteristics of its development in different na- 
tions, the opposition which it has encountered, and the relative 
success with which it has met in each, the widely diverse influ- 
ences which the genius of every age and people, moulded by a 
thousand different circumstances have exerted ; all have rendered 
its study in distinet and separate eras, a pursuit of the highest in- 
terest and importance. Among the most remarkable of these 
eras, both as it regards the relative importance of the principles 
vindicated at the time, and the mighty influence which their con- 
test has exerted on future ages, the period of the English Com- 
monwealth ranks conspicuous. It stands out in modern history, 
the first of a series of those grand and successful attempts, by 
which free principles have been at length placed on a firm and 
unshaken basis. It was too, in modern times, the first show of 
opposition on the part of the people against kingly authority and 
hereditary sovereignty ; it was not a revolution, such as occurred 
so often about the same time among the small Italian states, a 
mere ebullition of passion, which eventuated only in advancing 
the ambitious views of the successful faction, and where a change 
of masters was sought for only as conducive to the extension of 
popular privileges. ‘The revolution in England, on the contrary, 
was the offspring of reflection cherished by habit, and of a reli- 
gion which opened men’s eyes to the excesses in the civil, as 
well as in the ecclesiastical rule ; hence its event, so far from ex- 
erting the baneful tendency of most revolutions, has been pro- 
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ductive of the noblest benefits to posterity. With the outward 
show of liberty in a parliament seemingly representative, but 
ever basely subservient to the will of the reigning prince, the En- 
glish people, during the ascendency of the House of ‘Tudor, had 
been so abased and degraded, that their state was little superior 
to what it had been during the existence of the feudal system. 
Subsequently to this period, however, the Reformation began to 
diffuse a light, feeble at first, but which, cherished by the devo- 
tion of some master spirits, soon burst into the full blaze of noon- 
tide splendor. ‘This was, doubtless, the first grand agent which 
struck out those lofty ideas of republicanism, and the nature of 
political rights, which are the basis of our own system, and which 
are incorporated with every fibre of the British constitution. But 
although the Reformation may have been in many respects the 
‘primum mobile of the struggle which ended in the foundation 
of the Protectorate, still the direct influences of a religious nature 
were so modified by different causes, that we shajl bestow upon 
them elsewhere a separate consideration. 

Another cause of no small weight, in accounting for the preva- 
lence of a republican spirit in England, is found in the faet, that 
its rise was coeval with the introduction of a new and compre- 
hensive system of philosophy, and with the revival of letters in 
Kurope. At first this field was examined only by book-learned 
monks, or by those, who, like the Athenian philosophers of old, 
“spent their time in nothing else, than telling or hearing some 
new thing,” and studied philosophy from no other motive, than 
from a love of wisdom. However, as the influence of the press 
and a more liberal form of religion began to diffuse itself, the 
subject of political science was investigated with the true spirit 
of philosophic inquiry, and thereupon arose a few bold and daring 
spirits, who, recognizing not the divine right of kings, were eager 
for change. But we doubt if any abstract political speculations, 
to however great a degree they might bear the impress, or be en- 
forced by the eloquence of great minds, could have stirred the 
English people, so proverbial for the cool steadiness of their judg- 
ment, to that high-wrought enthusiasm necessary to the final suc- 
cess of revolutionary principles, without the aid of another great 
incentive which was the very life-blood of the contest. Religion, 
that great balance in strong minds, that irresistible impulse in 
weak, outraged with persecution, verged in this period of English 
history towards a gloomy fanaticism, than which, no state of 
public feeling can be better calculated to engender a morbid rest- 
lessness and discontent with existing abuses. In England, where 
the ecclesiastical and civil power always have been so closely 
connected, we can readily surmise, that discontent with one of 
the great features of the government would naturally involve op- 
position to the other. ‘Thus was their religion firmly incorpo- 
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rated with their political creed, the one granting mutual aid to 
the other, and the whole course of their action was tinctured with 
a morose yet powerful enthusiasm, which cheered and succored 
them in every extremity. ‘That spirit of immoderate license, 
which too often attends success suddenly gained, was fully de- 
veloped in the progress of that fanaticism, which usurped the 
place both of religion and reason during the Protectorate. Re- 
ligion is too awful a subject to be handled with impunity; and 
when it is approached, it should be spoken of with unaffected 
lips, and touched with unspotied hands; it is defiled by cant and 
insincerity ; it then loses its holy character and becomes but the 
forlorn hope of the bigot, or the flattering unction to the con- 
science of the man of the world. ‘This democracy of religion, 
(if we may be allowed to make use of the term.) which was en- 
couraged by the Presbyterians, the Independents, and the thou- 
sand and one sects which sprung from these great fountains, and 
a spirit of ultraism in christianity, as in political principles, were 
the developments of a successful resistance to royal authority. 

Having in some measure delineated what seem to us the grand 
motives which influenced the founders of the commonweath, we 
are now prepared to trace its progress and witness its effects. 
In what little we shall say upon this exhaustless subject, it is not 
our desire to point out the different shades of opposition to the 
royal government, as they existed between the Presbyterians and 
Independents, it is rather our object to investigate the grand fea- 
tures of a spint of republicanism when first developed,—and too, 
nothing can be further from our purpose than a vindication of the 
excesses of that spirit in the time of the commonwealth. But we 
judge of principles rather by their final effects; and although we 
unhesitatingly assert that such a spirit, had it not been short lived, 
would have been the bane of nglish prosperity, yet we as firmly 
believe, that its ultimate tendency in rendering the British con- 
stitution more liberal, and in consolidating throughout Europe the 
principles which it vindicated, has been beyond calculation bene- 
ficial. Kew will take upon themselves the task of defending that 
wild, revolutionary fury, which brought Charles L. to the block ; 
yet still fewer we conceive will assert, that the lesson then prac- 
tically taught of the impossibility of trampling upon the will of a 
free people was thrown away upon his suecessors. 

The first feature which strikes us in the development of a spirit 
of discontent with the monarchical form of government, is the 
growing importance of the parliament. During the previous 
reigns, and more jarticularly in that of Klizabeth, this body how- 
ever seemingly representative, was the mere tool of the sover- 
eign, and its power in most respects but nominal. ‘T'o control 
such a power at any time, however much it might be but the 
shadow or the mockery of the people’s voice, would seem to us to 
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require a prince of consummate political sagacity, of indomitable 
energy ; one, the sternness of whose decrees could frown into 
submission the faintest struggles of a spirit of freedom. But, nev- 
ertheless, such had been the case betore the reign of Charles I. 
and it was his misfortune to live at a period when liberal prinei- 
ples, despite of all opposition, had so inwoven themselves in the 
hearts of the people, that his power was forced to bow before that 
of the parliament; and for striving to maintain the royal preroga- 
tive in its ancient fullness, he was denounced by the new spirit 
of republicanism as a tyrant and usurper. ‘This is an era of mo- 
mentous literest, as it is the first instance of long continued and 
successful aggression on the part of the people, in the persons of 
their representatives, against the dictates of royal authority. "This 
may be accounted for in some measure, by the composition of the 
representative branch of the English government. "The Roman 
senate, made up as it was of those who were the descendants of 
the one hundred, appointed by the Curie under Romulus, could 
not but be an oligarehy of the worst deseription, and so far from 
being the representatives of the people were the upholders, under 
the first kings of Rome, of royal sway, and under the consulate 
government, of that aristocracy which it was designed by their 
creation ever to exclude from the state. In other nations calling 
themselves republics, the Roman senate was the model in almost 
every respect of their grand councils, the members of which, from 
the very nature of the case, were a privileged body, whose inter- 
ests lay more in supporting royalty than in upholding the popular 
will. But in England there were two legislative bodies; the one 
resemnbling the senate of ancient Rome, and which was the con- 
servative branch of the government; the other, truly the represen- 
tatives of the people and the vindicators of their nghts. Hence 
it is easy to conceive, that the unbounded spirit of free inquiry 
which pervaded the land, should soon manifest itself in parlia- 
ment in opposition to the royal prerogative. 

Let us look at some of the men who first guided the people in 
secking for a redress of grievances, and in establishing their new 
commonwealth. ‘They are men, than whom history presents us 
no brighter exan)| les of self-devoted patriotism, conjoined with 
the most gigantic intellectual abilities. Such were Hampden, the 
first who dared contest executive power at an English tribunal ; 
Sir Edward Coke, the great father of English law, a statesman, 
as well in wisdom as in practice; John Milton, of whom suflice 
it to say, the splendor of his poetical genius was only equalled by 
his untiring efforts in behalf of the people’s rights; and a thou- 
sand others, almost all of the same grand order of intellectual 
power, the aggregate of whose genius for government has never 
been found embarked in a common cause. ‘These men were 
scholars, deeply read in the world’s history, and rich in the wis- 
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dom of experience. They were led on by no unholy rage of am- 
bition, or‘a desire for self-aggrandizement, but by that same spirit 
of philanthrophic patriotism which animated the breasts of our 
own revolutionary heroes. Such were the leaders; let us look 
at their supporters. As we have before intimated, teligious per- 
secution had begotten a latitude in religious opmions, which was 
restrained by no limits. No system was so absurd, no hypothesis 
so baseless, no hypocrisy so manifest, but which found ready 
champions among the people, who seemed to imagine that they 
were obeying the dictates of conscience in swerving as far as 
possible from that faith, for maintaining which the iron rod of 
persecution had been employed. But we have spoken already 
of the immense influence which their peculiar views of chris- 
tianity had upon their contest against the king; yet that spirit 
which brought them into battle with the heart-felt conviction, 
like the crusaders of old, that * G'od willed it,’ marked the whole 
course of their action. If a morose and ascetic demeanor charac- 
terized the republican, still, as the event clearly indicated, it en- 
gendered enthusiasm, which no reverses could dampen ; courage, 
that never flagged ; fortitude, that no labors could tire; perse- 
verance, that no obstacles could resist. 

If this representation of the state of things be true, the question 
may well be asked, where lies the reason of the ultimate failure 
of republican institutions in England. ‘This question is pregnant 
With momentous interest, and well may we feel, that in its cor- 
rect decision the fate of our own nation is shadowed forth. For 
if leaders of spotless reputation, both in public and private life ; if 
an enthusiastic love of liberty among the people, which once sur- 
mounted the most fearful opposition; if morality of the purest and 
most exalted nature, caimot secure permanency to republican in- 
stitutions, we may well have fears tor our own prolonged exist- 
ence. But we believe there were faults in the system of the En- 
glish Commonwealth, and circumstances which were against its 
long existence, which are not incident to our own institutions ; 
and some of these we shall endeavor to enumerate. 

One great reason of the final subversion of the republic lies, in 
our opinion, in the vast change which the revolution caused in 
the habits and sentiments of men, in that sudden revulsion of 
long cherished ideas and associations, which precluded proper no- 
tions of self-government and self-restraint. It was not as in many 
nations, a struggle prolonged through several generations, in which 
the people learning wisdom from the bitter lessons of past expe- 
rience, could accommodate themselves to the transition from the 
darkness of despotism, to the glorious light of liberty; but the 
foundation of the commonwealth was too deeply tinctured with 
the fruits of that success, which had made reason subservient to 
the fierce enthusiasm of the hour. ‘Thus the responsibility whieh 
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devolved upon the republicans to form a new government, in 
which their own darling principles should be incorporated, at a 
time when the voice of reason was drowned in the tumult of 
popular passion, was the bane of its continued existence. 

Another great fault of the law-givers of the commonwealth, 
which seems to have sprung in some degree from that state of 
the public mind of which we have just been speaking, lay in re- 
fining the principle of liberty into what was almost a metaphysi- 
cal abstraction. ‘They seem to us to have heeded but little the 
peculiarities of the age and the circumstances of the people, 
which, when duly appreciated, are the true basis of every gov- 
ernment, whether it be popular or absolute. Men judged of that 
day as in after years, too much of the ostensible harmony and 
simplicity of political theories, and too littl of the genius and 
habits of the people whom they were designed to govern, and 
least of all did they reflect, that institutions which would be efli- 
cient when the people were exulting in their victory over royalty, 
would crumble before the assaults of popular passion, when the 
spirit of the age in which they were engendered should have 
passed away. As a natural consequence of this short-sighted 
policy, when that wonderful enthusiasm which no opposition 
stayed had lost its fire, because there was no longer occasion for 
its action, a close watchtulness of those in power was neglected ; 
lawful cheeks on the officers of government and the people were 
alike unheeded ; that great bulwark of free institutions, a proper 
notion of self-restraint, gave way before a universal mania for 
trayscending the limits of rational freedom. HH such be the true 
state of the case, we, whose daily duties point out to us every 
weak point in the republican system, cannot hesitate to find suf- 
ficient reason for its final overthrow in England. 

We might suggest other probable causes of the subversion of 
the commonwealth; we might speculate on the question, whether 
England was at that time ripe for a revolution, so sweeping in its 
effects; we might speak of the anomaly of the prolonged exist- 
ence of a republic, when a standing army was superior to the rep- 
resentative power, but as they seem to us to flow from the car- 
dinal error of mistaken ideas of liberty, we forbear. 

But notwithstanding the immediate disastrous results which 
overtook. the commonwealth, still, we would do equal injustice to 
the testimony of history, and to our own conviction of the rise 
of republicanism, did we not trace its gradual progress from this 
era. In England, although the exiled prince of the House of 
Stuart regained the throne of his ancestors, still, he consulted his 
own interest in rather yielding to the effects of that spirit of free- 
dom which ill success had quenched, but could never extinguish, 
than in setting at defiance the will of a people, whom bitter ex- 
perience had taught him could not be insulted with impunity. 

VOL. IM. 2 
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The policy of the English government, ever since the time of 
Cromwell, has been to incorporate liberal principles with the 
spirit of the constitution ; hence that gradual but certain progress 
of popular ascendency, and that equally manifest decline of the 
royal prerogative, which characterize modern English history. 
But the ultimate influence of these principles upon modern Eu- 
rope, has been no less signally productive of benefit to the mass 
of the people. It has introduced a new era, no less remarkable 
for liberal and enlightened views of government, than that which 
preceded it for every species of grinding despotism and feudal 
bondage. It is needless here to particularize ; for to those who 
love republican principles no task is more delightful than to wit- 
ness its gradual progress and triumph, and it is presumed, that 
here no such review can be necessary. 

But it becomes us pre-eminently, as Americans, to look back at 
the time of Puritan ascendency in England, with a holy rever- 
ence, with an enthusiastic love of the iron natures of those men, 
who may with truth be said to have purchased for us our birth- 
right. ‘I'o them, as the first champions of rational republicanism, 
as the great lights by which our fathers were guided in trans- 
mitting to us the blessings of enlightened freedom ; to them, as 
the wisest expounders of the nature of political rights, we cannot 
bow with an admiration too profound, we cannot honor with an 
enthusiasm too deep and fervent. We despise that miserable 
cant of the present day, which bids us look at the Puritans as men 
of a morose and gloomy course of life, who spurned every social 
enjoyment, and who were influenced by none of the fine feelings 
of our nature; let us look at the principles they espoused and 
maintained in a day of peril, and then let us be proud of our de- 
scent from this noble and fearless band; let us but drink deeply 
of the spirit with which they were imbued, and our actions be 
regulated by their self-devoted patriotism, and then we may not 
fear that the foundations of the state will not stand fast. J. 


WHAT IS LIFE? 


I askep a cherub boy, a simple child, 
* Boy, what is life?” His every look was mild 
With frolic glee, and many a merry smile 
Was playing on his dimpled cheek the while. 
A moment's space he left his childish play ; 
« "Tis like,” he said, “this merry morn of May, 
And I at the gleam 
Of the morning beam, 
Will skip like the fawn 
O'er the green velvet lawn ; 
So away to my sports; away, away |’ 





WHAT IS LIFES 


I asked a youth just come to man’s estate 
The young man smiled, as by a rill he sate, 
And strove to rival with the voice of song 
Its gentle murmurs as it rolled along ; 
* Oh, this is life,” he said, * and here appear 
The imaged scenes of many a happy year ; 

And I in the ray 

Of the sun-lit day, 

Will sail in my pride 

On the silver tide, 
So away on my course; away, away 


Again, T asked a man in middle life, 

Who'd labored hard and long in toil and strife 

To win a name.—had won, and was renowned 

And as he glanced with eager gaze around, 

He caught the shadow of a vision fled ; 

His bosom heaved ; “ ‘tis false, ‘tis false! he said, 
And then another vision met his eye 

"Twas Fame,— ©, yes! I'm yet too young to die!" 
He said, * 1 yet shall weave full many a year 


The thread of life, so now away my fear, 


And 1 in the ray 
Of meridian day, 
Will sport with the flame 
On the altar of Fame 
So away, on my noon-day course, away ! 


I asked, once more, a man whose silver age 
And wisdom claimed the reverence due a sage 
He, pointing with his palsied hand, replied ; 
“See you yon pool, and there yon boundless tide ? 
Look, mark the current well as on it flows, 
And note the changes that it undergoes ; 
First, bubbling, murmuring, soft and gentle rill, 
Then, deep and dashing waves its channel fill ;— 
So youth's fond hopes, they come and quick are gone, 
And so in all their course from life's young dawn— 
But hark! those ebbing waves my spirits pall, 
As in yon boundless ocean's tide they fall, 

And I ‘neath the gloom 

Of the darksome tomb, 

Must go at the gleam 

Of the sun's parting beam ; 
So away, to my last, long rest, away!" 
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Mr. Joun Vincines was a printer. Not that he was of the en- 
terprising, Dr. Franklin, turn of mind, which loves to dip deeply 
into every thing that pertaineth to its calling. Such was far 
from being the case. Mr. John Vinecings was content to take a 
silent share in the transmission of knowledge. It is supposed 
that during his long acquaintance with types, he had never prac- 
tically learnt to read. Certain it is, that after he had relinquished 
his calling, he aided in organizing a class of elderly gentlemen, 
whose education in their early days had been neglected, for the 
purpose of hearing lectures trom the village sehool-master on the 
rudiments, and of debating thereupon. 

There was a Mrs. Vineings. Alas! like Job’s wife, she was a 
blue stocking. She did the poetry of the New Beersheeba Uni- 
versal Trumpeter, the excellent Gazette of her native town. If 
the truth must be told, the literary society of New Beersheeba 
was but limited. ‘The head of all was the Reverend Mr. Higgs, 
a tall Baptist clergyman, who, “ having declined farther business,” 
resided in the town, and had much distinguished himself by the 
editing of the * Western Emigrant’s Small Herbs,’ or Hannah 
More's 'T'wo Apprentice Boys, adapted expressly to the wants of 
Western Hunters. Mr. Higgs was the Dr. Johnson, Mrs. Vin- 
cings the Madame Rossi of the town of New Beersheeba. ‘True 
it was, their fame, unlike that of their great prototypes, had not 
extended over the habitable globe ; but it must be owned that 
they moved with brillianey over their allotted orbit. The influ- 
ence which Mr. Higgs acquired over the younger members of the 
community, needed only to be felt, to be well appreciated. 

But great lions, it is said, always stand alone. Indeed, if they 
are very great and vigorous, it is obviously proper that they 
should do so. Mrs. Vineings and Mr. Higgs were the only lite- 
rati of New Beersheeba. But their enquiring and benevolent 
minds could not shine, without giving light to the adjacent com- 
munity. It was not long after the settkement of Mr. Higgs in 
New Beersheeba, that he, together with Mrs. Vincings, had organ- 
ized a plan for the amelioration of the Western savages, the North 
American Indians, and the uneducated inhabitants of the town of 
New Beersheeba. As a stone when thrown into the water first 
creates only a small bubble, but soon a circle commences around 
the spot where it fell, and widens till it embraces the whole pond, 
so were the operations of the New Beersheeba Society limited at 
first, though, as it has been seen, the prospectus of their intended 
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endeavors was magnificent. Its influence commenced at home. 
It was a cold wintry evening, when Mr. Higgs, Mr. and Mrs. 
John Vineings, with several less prominent members of the class, 
were seated in the little back parlor which Mrs. Vincings usually 
occupied, 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Vincings, after a long pause, addressing 
herself to that subdued looking personage, her husband; “ My 
dear, my faculties have been much occupied of late in the con- 
sideration of the necessity of the propagation of knowledge in the 
town of New Beersheeba.”’ 

Here Mrs. Vincings stuck, whether it was that her thoughts 
were addled, as thoughts often are, by too long meditation ; or 
because, in reviewing what she had just said, it seemed so little 
connected with the specific object for which they had met, that 
she felt unable to extricate herself from the ditliculties into which 
she had fallen. Nothing is more confusing than to begin with a 
magnificent caption, and then find one’s self unable to proceed. 

“Well, Moggy,” said Mr. Vineings, who by this time was 
pretty well inured to the enterprising designs of his wife; “ Well, 
Moggy, and what then?” 

Mrs. Vincings, however, declined from above mentioned rea- 
sons, a farther elucidation of the difficulty, and left the field of 
explanation unoccupied to Mr. Higgs. 

* Every additional acquirement of knowledge,” said the cler- 
gyman, “should give a distinct and tangible manifestation of its 
existence. As we advance the farther in the track of science, we 
should erect at the conclusion of our respective stages, such mon- 
uments of our progress as may explain to succeeding travelers its 
nature and extent.” 

Here Mr. Higgs paused for breath, for he was slightly troubled 
with the asthma, especially when engaged in speaking, and Mrs, 
Vineings took the opportunity to hit a heavy thump upon the 
table, by way of testifying her approbation of the reverend gen- 
tleman’s argument, though its drift was not as clear as it might 
have been. 

“'Tlo exemplify my position,” continued Mr. Higgs, “ suppose 
Mr. Vincings. Mr. Vineings, as we all know, has adapted his 
matured energies to the improvement of his species, and learning 
to read. It is only necessary for his acquirements to be admired 
and appreciated, that they should be known and perceived ; and 
accordingly Mrs. Vincings and myself have projected a plan for 
an exhibition of the New Beersheeba Antique Infant School.” 

Mr. Vineings was now too old and accustomed to his wife’s 
devices, to exhibit much wonder at any thing. Like a convict, 
who cares but little whether he be sentenced to hard labor for 
life, or the more painful, but less tardy affair of the gallows, he 
had awaited with dignified composure the development of his 
wife’s intentions. One question, however, remained— 
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“ And who are to exhibit ?” 

“ Yourself,’ answered Mrs. Vincings, in a sprightly manner. 
“ Yourself, to be sure. ‘Then there is old Mr. Potts, and Mrs. 
Potts, and old Mrs. Potts’ sister’s uncle, and aunt Martha; in 
short, the whole school can be brought into play.” 

“ But my leg,” said Mr. Vincings pathetically, looking down to 
a wooden stick which supplied the place of a defunct member. 
* But my leg.” 

“Pho, pho,” said a lady in a calico gown, with a high tortoise 
shell comb, and very remarkable leather leggins, who had been 
sitting as yet in the chimney corner, apparently silent and un- 
noticed ; “ Pho, pho, what of that! I had a friend who had just 
lost both his legs. He had a contrivance constructed, consisting 
of springs and clock work, and just wind it up, and it went like 
any pair of human legs, only much more reg’lar.”’ 

“ Dear me,”’ exclaimed the interested Mr. Vincings, “ could he 

alk ?” 

“ Walk,”’ answered the lady in leggins, “walk indeed! It 
wasn’t walking exactly to be sure, it was a kind of trotting he 
indulged in. One leg or two, it was square with him. as the 
duck remarked when she went to sleep. One day there was a 
great racing match. Mr. Hogg, the celebrated Irish fancy, laid a 
wager he could walk five hundred miles in three hours, if any 
other gentleman would walk one hundred in the same time. My 
friend was no chicken, and he immediately pounced at the offer, 
much to the horror of the great Lrish game, who hardly knew 
what wasn't coming. He had the choice of his grounds, and 
took a rail road. ‘lhe day came, and my poor friend was the 
first on the spot. His pants looked unusually swelled out, and 
those as didn’t know him thought he was uncommon fat. The 
truth was, from wery perwersity, he had the little engine what 
commonly moved him taken out, an’ a bigger one put in.” 

“Didn't he find the heat of the boilers very unpleasant ?’ 
terrogated Mr. Vincings. 

“La, no,” answered the lady in leggins; “the heat was ap- 
plied low down. Every body wondered why he carried a coal 
scuttle and Dutch furnace in his hand, especially since he was 
about to exercise. Off he started, however, and went at a rate 
that was quite embarrassing, as the man who fell from the bal- 
loon was overheard to remark. What was the worst on it, was 
that after he had gone a while, the legs took a notion to go on by 
themselves.”’ 

“Why, could they stand up?” asked Mr. Vincings. 

“Stand up!” said the lady in leggins, “ yes, indeed they did, 
and all the better without a body to them. The principal mis- 
fortune was, that when the Irish fancy heard how fast the legs 
had gone, he rashly harnessed himself to a locomotive, and was 
never heard of since.” 


> in- 
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‘An awful death-bed scene there must have been,” ejaculated 
the Reverend Mr. Higgs. 


“It wasn’t a death bed exactly,” cursorily remarked the lady 
in leggins. 

“| never did,” said Mr. Vincings, recovering at length from his 
surprise ; “if the poor gentleman could bear such exertions as 
that; I’m sure I shouldn’t mind a little acting.” 

“'There’s nothin like decision of character,’ was the brief re- 
ply of the lady in question. 

Mr. Vincings was ambitious, especially in the line of manual 
exercise. In his youth he had figured prominently at all the 
wakes and riots in the country. After the narrated feat of the 
friend of the lady in leggins, his legs seemed to lose much of 
the morbid sensibility with which they had before been invested. 

But it was on Mr. Higgs that the chief responsibility of the 
Exhibition was placed. Mr. Higgs was no ordinary man. He 
had seen little of society, it is true, but from the little he had 
seen he worked wonders. Indeed, it is at all times questionable 
whether an extensive acquaintance with the world is improving 
to the manners, or beneficial to the mind. A too vast collection 
of sweets is apt to confuse the bee, and spoil the honey. Mr. 
Higgs had reaped much from the little corn-field that was appor- 
tioned to him. He had organized a school of veteran scholars. 
He superintended their education with patience, which indeed 

ras no easy matter. Considering the great personal obligations 
they were under to Mr. Higgs, and the deference due to each 
other’s age and experience ; considering the knowledge and grav- 
ity they were supposed to have acquired in traveling over so 
great a portion of the road of life, and the decorum of mind which 
is so suitable to antiquity in years, the old gentlemen might cer- 
tainly have been consistently persuaded to throw aside childish 
things, and behave with decency to themselves and their master. 
After the manner of courageous roosters, which, after having each 
individually stood the glory of his own hen-roost and gravel- 
patch, till he has fallen into habits of solitary grandeur, are sud- 
denly transported from the seat of their ancient dominion, and 
are cast promiscuously into the Botany Bay of a narrow coop; 
did the “oldest inhabitants of the respectable town of New 
Beersheeba”’ cackle and foam in an insufferably sublime manner 
when placed together on the same form. One aged grandfather 
pertinaciously insisted in hissing at another still more venerable, 
whenever he successfully had passed the Scylla and Charybdis 
of the alphabet. Another unaccountably amused himself with 
setting what are vulgarly called man-traps for his neighbors. Of 
course, such a proceeding as that last mentioned was utterly de- 
structive of order, to say nothing of decency ; for when the infirm 
victim would squat down on his seat with a hasty plump, similar 
to which corpulent persons indulge in, a sharp ejaculation, ex- 
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pressive of a darting pain, was the usual result. Old Mr. Hug- 
gins, the green grocer, resolutely determined never to extend his 
knowledge of the first primer any farther than allowed by those 
hieroglyphical characters which render more simple the words of 
one and two syllables. As a man who has always been accus- 
tomed to swim with bladders, rather dislikes in case of an emer- 
gency to trust to his own strength, so did Mr. Huggins make up 
his mind, in defiance of all reason, to resist any attempts that 
might be made to induce him to “ spell without pieturs.” 

But the scholars of the New Beersheeba Select School were 
not all of this stamp. Some had progressed much farther on the 
track of literature, and were engaged in the dry, but not the less 
scientific studies of geography and arithmetic. A happy few, 
having by much trial leaped over the chasm which separates ig- 
norance from learning, were already holding sweet intercourse 
with the sisters three, and moistening their pinions in the cloud 
which is said to overhang Parnassus. It was for such as these 
that the Exhibition was intended, The Sappho-like genius of 
Mrs. Vineings, for instance, trellised as it was by the light and 
fanciful wicker-work of English rhythm, and entwining its deli- 
cate tendrils, like the ivy, around the support thus given to it, 
was well qualified to shine in such an arena. 

The night eame,—the night of the exhibition; after such exer- 
tions much was expected, as must be confessed, but even those 
expectations were surpassed, ‘T’o use the language of the New 
Beersheba Universal Trumpeter, “astonishment crowned success 
with rapture. Never was such a crowd collected in this flourish- 
ing town, as that which filled the hall which had been appropri- 
ated to the use of the Antique Infant School, on the night of the 
performance.” We hesitate much to describe, inasmuch as we 
fear we can never do justice to the scene that followed. Precisely 
at six o'clock, the Rev. Mr. Higgs gave orders for the opening 
of the doors. And what a rush was there! We regret to say, 
that an infatuated person, the elder Mr. Potts, who notwith- 
standing his age and inexperience had pertinaciously refused to 
become a member of the class, persisted in carrying his opposition 
to this benevolent design so far, as to remark that the exhibition 
of the school savored too much of the theater. What if a dra- 
matic hne was cast over the performances in order to add to their 
interest? Did it add a criminality to the offices of the evening ? 
Certainly not; because sentiments which are holy in the mouth 
of one man, are holy in the mouth of another, and the mere fact 
of a change of character does not naturally merit the accusation 
of guilt, 

But the exercises soon commenced, and there was an end to all 
farther observations on their propriety. A green baize curtain 
was drawn aside, behind which the debutants were marshalled. 
With great judgment and taste, Mr. Higgs by means of the valu- 
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able assistance of Mrs. Vincings had so arranged matters that the 
whole corps dramatique were presented at first sight to the eye of 
the spectator. ‘The scene was supposed to = a savage island ; 
Mr. Higgs was Juan Fernandez, whilst Mrs. Vincings, her spouse, 
together with several others personated those uneducated indi- 
viduals, generally called savages. On the withdrawal of the eur- 
tain, Mr. Higgs was seen gazing upon some blue curtains which 
represented either the ocean or the sky, we regret we have not 
been able to discover which; while around were crowded quite a 
variety of domestic goats ; a large cat, of that sex which Espriella 
in his letters so much wonders at the English for nick-naming 
“Thomas,” acted to admiration the part of a hyena, while to 
complete the efficacy of the scene, Deacon Wilson’s old grey mare, 
whose back was so much streaked by service, did the Zebra. 

We would that we had time to enter in full into the plot of the 
play. Juan Fernandez, (Mr. Higgs,) who, by the way, it seems 
is something of a pious Don Juan, is anxious to marry one of the 
aboriginal belles named Timbuctoo. Timbuctoo (Mrs. Vitfeings ) 
does not assent to what she thinks an unnatural union, she being 
supposed to be only a few years old, and he obviously in the de- 
cline of life. She therefore refuses to enter into the proposed union, 
determining if possible to espouse a young warrior whom the poct 
geographically calls Lake Huron. The plot has the advantages 
of great brevity and simplicity, and well conduces to the purpose 
for which it was intended. 

One great beauty which it possesses above similar productions 
is, that in it each individual was allowed to devise and portray his 
own character. Hence it was that the speeches of the different 
dramatis persona were strikingly consistent with the peculiar tum 
of mind of the persons who represented them. 

The first scene opens, as we have said before, with a soliloquy 
of Juan Fernandez. What a pity it is that Cowper should have 
pre-occupied so much ground on the same theme. Great poets 
are apt to think alike, especially when the same subjects are pre- 
sented to their attention; but Mr. Higgs can no more justly be 
said to have borrowed from Cowper, than Cowper from Mr. Higgs. 
It was no more than natural, that attracted by the scenery around 
him, he should exclaim— 


Alone, alone, 
The dark wild birds around me moaning, 
I hear nought but hyenas groaning— 
I am alone ; 
» None now contests my right, 
‘Tis mine without a fight, 
As is well known; 
But who is this becoming creature, 
So pure, so lovely in each feature ;— 
‘Tis Timbuctoo 
21 
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Then in his desire to impart knowledge to the mind of the hith- 
erto uneducated savage, with a spirit of intellectual benevolence, 
which by the way runs through the whole drama, he exclaims, 
apostrophizing the person of his lady love— 


Oh chariot of the daring thought, 
Oh casket of the brilliant mind, 
Are all thy powers thine own for nought? 
Should none of them be left behind ? 
The bird who soars upon the sky, 
The beast who roams amid the field, 
There is in these anxiety, 
A mutual benefit to yield,— 
Breath of the long aspiring soul, 
Teachers of thought! to you I bend, 
“Tis mine in stormy waves to roll, 
To cultivate cach lovely friend. 


We are sorry to observe that many of those jealous critics, with 
whicle the world and especially the suburbs of New Beersheba 
are crowded, have amused themselves and deceived the public by 
leveling at this part of the drama, and indeed at all the passages 
which emanated from the pen of Mr. Higgs, the accusation of 
obscurity. Who is such a tyro in the rules of rhetoric as not to 
know that obscurity is a principal source of the sublime, (Jam. 
Rhet. Chap. tv. sec. 394;) that grandeur and incomprehensibility 
wre inseparably linked together: and that people are much the 
more awe-stricken by that which their intellects cannot embrace, 
in the same manner as we admire the grandeur of a mountain 
the more when its top is surrounded with clouds. ‘'T'o be sure it 
is to be guarded lest we invest a little subject with too much 
magnificence and obscurity of diction, so that it may appear 
greater than it really is; for if the cheat is discovered the opinion 
entertained of our sagacty and acquirements will be lowered. 

But with Mr. Higgs such was not the case. Men of true and 
universally acknowledged genius scorn to make use of such clap- 
traps. We need not quote much more of this remarkable poem 
to prove to the reader that something more than ordinary ability 
lurked in the breast of the distinguished man in question. Be- 
nevolence was also one of his principal characteristics. The 
pathetic exclamation of 'Timbuctoo to him when he offers his 
heart and worldly goods to her, and the deep regret she appears 
to feel in declining his polite offer, shows in what estimation Juan 
Fernandez, or Mr. Higgs, was held by those who knew him. 
Following the severe simplicity of the nursery ballad, what is 
lost in the originality of this touching ode is gained in pathos : 

[Enter Timbuctoo singing mournfully. } 

Who taught me first to read and write, 
Who told me that it showed much spite, 
With other eavages to fight ? 

My grandfather. 
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We would add by way of explanation that the simple but pa- 
thetic term “ My grandfather,” was touchingly and appropriately 
applied to Mr. Higgs in consequence of his great age. ‘This 
natural but unexpected reference drew tears from the eyes of 
many of the spectators. 

But we must be brief. To go through the whole routine of 
the drama,—to investigate and untold the hidden beauties of every 
passage would be far beyond our powers and the reader's patience. 
But one accident occurred to mar the unity and beauty of the 
whole drama, and that was caused by inadvertence. Mr. Vin- 
cings, who did a celebrated Indian warrior, carelessly placed his 
wooden leg in the council-fire which enlightened one of their 
deliberations. "The consequence was as might have been fore- 
seen at the time, had not Mr. Vincings been excited by those 
unnatural stimulants which we regret to learn are much used in 
the western country ; his foot was entirely burnt off, and he him- 
self was in imminent danger of being destroyed by combustion. 

Such was the first annual exhibition of the Alumni of the New 
Beersheba Antique Infant School. Many of the proceedings of 
that distinguished body are yet remaining, and if demanded by 
the public, the legatee will feel himself called upor to bring them 
to light. A YALENSIAN, 


EPILEGOMENA. 


We tt, kind reader, in the rapid transition of college events, the time has again 
arrived for the publication of our Magazine. We have been separated for a sea- 
son, but the bell has sounded its warning note, and all is life and activity. Some 
have visited their homes, and enjoyed a few moments of happiness at the paternal 
mansion ; others have preferred to spend the recess in such amusements as the col- 
lege itself might afford; all have had their recreation, and we trust all have ob- 
served a due regard to propriety, and to the honor of Yale 

Early after the re-assembling of college, our editorial corps was summoned to its 
duty ; for as this is our last term of office, we must endeavor to acquit ourselves 
with such punctuality and faithfulness, as to gain that most flattering tribute of 
respect—the approval of our fellow-students. Before disposing of the few articles 
in our possession, we entered into a friendly discussion concerning matters and 
things in general, and ourselves in particular; whereupon Nung Boah remarked, 
that he had met with an incident during the vacation, which he had deemed of 
sufficient consequence to note at the time, and which (producing a closely written 
sheet of foolscap) he would beg leave to narrate on that occasion 

“T think,” said Zotoff, the president, with mock gravity, “ that the article may 
be well worthy our attention, if its importance is at all correspondent with its 
length.” 
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“I shall wish to retire at nine o'clock without interrupting the reader,’ mut- 
tered Alcibiades. 

The kind-hearted Beppo was perfectly willing, nay anxious, that the article 
should be read, provided always, that he might enjoy his newspaper undisturbed. 
Caius, who was sufficiently acquainted with Nung’s character, to know that under 
a heap of bombast he had some solid sense, fully concurred in Beppo's opinion ; 
and accordingly the candidate for Pickwickian fame, i. e. as an observer of men and 
manners, read aloud a document which had doubtless been written with much care. 

* As I sat meditating in the parlor of Hotel, New York, I was startled from 
my reverie by an uproarious laugh in the bar-room. A gentleman on my right, 
who had made several unsuccessful efforts to engage me in conversation, remarked, 
‘those noisy fellows are doubtless students from New Haven, inasmuch as they ar- 
rived here yesterday, in the boat from that city.” This | knew was not the fact, 
as I had carefully examined the ‘book’ of the house; but being mortified that a 
stranger should entertain such an opinion of my fellow students, I determined, if 
possible, to alter his impressions. 

‘You seem,’ said 1, ‘to judge harshly of the students of Yale, when you infer 
that of course they are engaged in disorderly conduct.’ 

‘Ah!’ he replied, ‘1 have seen too much of students every where; they waste 
their time at college, and go abroad with an affectation of learning and consequence 
which is disgusting.’ 

‘I presume to say, sir, that you have formed a general conclusion from a few 
individual cases. I do protest against making the name ‘ student’ synonymous with 
that of a rogue, an upstart, or an affected dunce. There are collegians belonging 
to these three classes, but they are not students; nor is there any thing opprobri- 
ous in the name student.’ 

‘Lown that there is some ground for your distinction, but, (as you seem to be ac- 
quainted with the subject,) are not the majority of collegians mere idlers ?’ 

‘Far from it, sir. I confess with shame, that too many squander their own time 
and their parents’ property, upon foolish and even sinful amusements. They for- 
get the object of an education ; they forget their duty to themselves, to their friends, 
to their country. Yet I should be sorry to admit that this class is numerous, or 
that such collegians are more wicked than heedless. In every collection of young 
men you will find temptations, and those who yield to them ; and I would here in- 
form you that the rude fellows in the adjoining room are not connected with Yale 
College, and probably not with any other.’ 

‘I have rightly conjectured then, that you are yourself a member of that col- 
lege; and I am glad to find that my notions of a student's character have been in- 
correct.’ ; 

The supper bell now rang, and hastily taking from my pocket a copy of our 
Magazine, 1 handed it to my new acquaintance. Having ascertained that we 
should proceed together on the morrow, we exchanged cards and separated.”’ 

* Quite a tragical conclusion !"' exclaimed Zotoff; “ I predicted something inter- 
esting.” 

“TI have not yet finished,” replied Nung; “ the gist of the story is yet to come.” 

Here Alcibiades threatened to give vent to his feelings in no measured terms, 
but Beppo, raising his eyes for a moment from his paper, suggested with sweet pla- 
cidity of countenance, that the narrative should proceed without interruption ; 
whereupon Nung Boah resumed: “ At an early hour on the ensuing morning I 
found myself on board the steamer for , and was saluted with the usual 
cries— Sun, Transeript, Herald and New Era, here they are, four for a six-pence,’ 
‘I've got the papers for the gentleman,’ ‘ Here's the mornin’ papers,’ ‘ Pint out yer 
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baggage, gentlemen,’ ‘ All them gentlemen as has not paid their passage will please 
call to the captin’s offus an’ settle,” &e. &e. Tt was not long before I found Mr. 
——, and after the usual remarks upon the weather, we resumed the conversation 
of the previous evening 

‘My opinion of your students,’ said he, ‘is much more favorable, since | have 
learned that they do something of a literary character. Many of these articles dis- 
play much ability, and I have read them with pleasure. Yet I have questioned 
whether the Magazine may not be a source of injury, by drawing too much atten- 
tion from other things.’ 

‘Why, my dear sir,’ I exclaimed, ‘it is a cure for idleness which you so much 
deprecate. It affords a pleasant employment for our leisure moments.’ 

‘I very much doubt,’ he replied, * whether such articles are written only in mo- 
ments of leisure. And if not, might not the time thus spent be better employed /’ 

* Might and would, you know, sir, are two very different questions. 1 cannot be- 
lieve that the hours devoted to the support of this periodical are mis-epent. Obser- 
vation has taught me that an attention to the Magazine is perfectly compatible with 
the closest application to books ; and, besides, the writers are gaming great adyvan- 
tage to themselves.’ 

‘In what respects ?’ 


‘ With regard to their improvement in composition.’ 

‘ But could not these benefits be better secured under the eriticism of professors 
and teachers ?' 

‘I by no means propose Magazine writing as a substitute for the regular exercises 
in composition : the latter should be performed with all care and diligence ; and 
the former should only be sought as affording some peculiar advantages. Our col- 
lege compositions are necessarily few, and the criticisms upon them, though excel- 


lent, are brief. Some additional practice, therefore, is desirable. Now, no man is 
a judge of his own composition ; yet he can detect many faults in print, which 
would otherwise escape his notice.’ 

‘A trite, but just remark,’ interrupted he, ‘ for so my short experience in the 
literary world has convinced me.’ 

‘ But,’ I resumed, ‘a greater advantage is, that one is thus enabled to hear the 
criticisms of others, and to profitby them. Our best friends often hesitate to tell us 
of our faults in writing as well asin conduct. But in this way a writer by remain- 
ing incog. may hear the unrestrained opinions of both friends and enemies.’ 

‘ That is a benefit of some importance.’ 

‘ There is also no small advantage resulting to the literature of our country.’ 

‘Stop, stop, my friend ; be not so fast in your enthusiasm. You surely cannot 
pretend that this is to be a leading periodical in the land.’ 

‘Tam very far, sir, from making such an assertion. Hear me patiently, and I 
will explain my meaning. There is, you will admit, a vitiated taste in the eom- 
munity respecting the press. What are our public prints but the organs of parties ; 
wholly occupied with bigoted contentions ’ 

‘ True, too true ; and the same is lamentably the case with the religious papers 
of the day.’ 

‘ Now, sir, I have often thought that moral principles might be inculeated si- 
lently, yet surely, through the daily, weekly and monthly press. That essays, po- 
etical effusions, and well written tales, which are not liable to the objections made 
against novels, each containing its moral, might take the place of petty bickerings 
and party strife.’ 

‘ But still you cannot—' 
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‘ Pray, don’t interrupt me. Now by means of such a Magazine, the students ac- 
quire a taste for the kinds of writing which I have mentioned, and improve in them 
by practice. So that when they enter into life they may endeavor with zeal tem- 
pered by experience, to benefit their fellow men in this way ; for magazines are 
with many more popular than books.’ 

‘Why really, sir, 1 feel quite an interest in your Magazine. But there is another 
question ; how is it sustained ? May it not share the fate of its predecessors ?’ 

‘ It will be sustained during the present year by the zeal and perseverance of its 
friends. And the next class, judging from the spirit which they have exhibited, 
will doubtless support it with credit to themselves, and honor to Yale. In time, 
as the novelty diminishes, classes may feel less interest in it, or party spirit may 
gain an unhallowed influence over it, and thus discredit be again cast upon our in- 
stitution. I sincerely hope, however, that the plan on which it is now condueted, 
may secure for it a permanent existence.’ 

‘ Will you favor me with a brief outline of that plan?’ 

é Certainly, sir. Each succeeding class chooses from its number five editors. 
Of course there will never be wanting candidates for the office. ‘The editors and 
their respective classes will strive to equal, if not excel, their predecessors, and we 
may hope for progressive improvement.’ 

‘Anexcellent plan! Of course you have many subscribers in college.’ 

‘ Y-e-«#, sir; though I am sorry to say that some, for reasons best known to 
themselves, withhold their support. Perhaps they have had ill advisers; since not 
a few predict the ‘ downfall of this ephemeral thing’ who never read its pages.’ 

‘I hope that your pecuniary affairs may be prosperous, for that is essential to suc- 
cers. 

‘Just so ; the literary and pecuniary interests must go hand in hand. The lite- 
rary department muat be well sustained in order to gain subscribers ; and the sub- 
scription list must be large in order to induce good writers to contribute, with a hope 
that the periodical may be long continued, and also that its size and respectability 
may be increased. For my part, sir, to the end of my life, I hope every year to add 
to my library a volume of the Yale Literary Magazine.’ 

‘May you not be disappointed; here is my subscription for the current year, 
and you will please direct to Mr. , of The stopping of the boat obli- 
ged us to separate."’ 


Here Nung Boah with great self-complacency folded his paper, and took $2,00 
from his pocket-book. 

“Why the thunder could'nt you have told us that you had obtained a subscriber 
without all that rigmarole,' muttered Alcibiades. 

“It is my way, gentlemen, only my way,” replied Nung. 

“ You had better then choose a less roundabout way in future,” said Zotoff, dis- 
paragingly. 

Here Caius and Beppo interfered, and declared that Nung deserved a vote of 
thanks, though it was hinted, that Caius being treasurer, wished also to present a 
long report. 

As the brethren were already quite fatigued, they determined to adjourn until 
the ensuing day. 


At the next meeting, tales, essays, stanzas innumerable were presented for con- 
sideration, and disposed of according to their merits. Some of these, however, are 
worthy of special notice. The first was entitled “'The Farrago,’—a mere de- 
scription of ordinary college events, which may be intcresting to the author, and 
yet are not dignified enough for the pages of a Magazine. After this had been 
rejected, the President spake to the fullowing effect. “I have in my hand, gentle- 
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men, some poetry, which I see by the signature to be the production of a favorite 
of the Muses. Will you hear it?” 

* Hear! hear!” exclaimed all. 

Zotoff proceeded ; but scarce had he read the first stanza ere he was interrupted 
by frequent expressions of disapprobation. 

“Pish! that's flat,’ said Alcibiades. 

** Mere bombast,’ added Beppo. 

“ Rather effeminate withal,’’ remarked Nung, “ in his figure of a gossamer veil.”’ 

* Yet,” said Caius, “ some passages are moral, serious, and affecting. They re- 
mind me of the beautiful simplicity of the ancient bard in the following lines — 


* As along the road he rided, 
He fell down and then he dieded.’ " 


“ T see, gentlemen,” said Zotoff, “ that the author requests us to return the piece 
through the post office, if—"’ 

“IT move,” cried Nung with determination, “1 move that the prayer of the pe- 
ttioner be granted ; and that he be allowed a pension, which shall place him above 
the necessity of writing poetry hereafter.” 

As the mover agreed to subscribe liberally to so benevolent an object, the resolu- 
tion was adopted. 

The President then read the following note, addressed to the Editors of the Yale 
Literary Magazine. 


“ Gentlemen :—An article entitled , was handed in to you at the close of 
last term. If you will be so good as to inform its author of its fate, through the 
post office, you will much oblige - 





* Of course,’ said Zotoff, “ T shall not answer this. For every author might, 
with as much reason, inquire of the fate of his darling, and we should be obliged 
to elect a Corresponding Secretary to write letters of condolence. We must have 
but one method of communicating with our correspondents.”’ 

After these very just remarks, Nung Boah, who seemed to be under some malign 
influence, suggested, that * the publication of the article be deferred until the au- 
thor might learn patience.”’ 

Another note was then read from a correspondent, who complained bitterly that 
his important “ Visit to East Rock," had not been noticed in our last number. Per- 
haps it is not noticed quite to his satixfaction in the present number. We ery you 
mercy, gentlemen. It should be remembered, that the Magazine is in type, and 
even “ worked off’ some days before it is bound and issued. Articles cannot be 
noticed in a number, which are received but a day or two previous to its publica- 
tion. A tedious session of more than three hours was closed by the reading of an 
effusion, concerning whose merits the reader may decide. It is a fair specimen of 
some of the poetry which we receive. 


COLLEGE FAREWELL. 


Ah! desolation desolate, 

I grieve the work, that thou hast done ; 
Which I have ween'd alas! too late 
Would be destruction's apathy 


Now gush ye streams of hapless fate, 
And well me in misfortune's doom, 
I feel the chains of manhood grate 
On blooming youth's felicity 
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One short year had sipt ite fill 
Of education's happiness 
Another roll'd me down the hill 
Of science’ steep declivity. 


Yes gurgle on ye tide of time 
I'll float upon thy stormy wave 
At thy fell will; and feel I'm 
The bubble of mortality. 


It is almost needless to observe, that the author's punctuation has been strictly 
adhered to in the above. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Democracy” and “ Pleasure” are rejected. 

“'The Farewell Tear’’ is dropt. 

In regard to the “Fragment,” by “N. 8.” concerning which 
he has written to us, we can only say, that it was received too 
late for notice in the last No. It is rejected. 

“The Farrago,”—‘ Medusa,”—“ The Deceived,” and “ The 


Temperance Tales,” are respectfully declined. 

“The last link” has been added to its appropriate chain. 

With regret, we inform the author of the lines “To a falling 
star,’ that after due consideration we must decline them. 

“ A visit to the graves of my mother and sister,”—“ The home 
of content,”—“ H. N.”—have been returned through the post 
office, as requested. 

“ Onalca,—a sketch,” is under consideration. 

“'The alarm gun at sea,” has been fired. 

“ §. H. 8.” is informed, that it is a standing rule of the Edi- 
tors, never to accept the first number of a series without some 
security that it shall be continued. Please send No. 2. 

“The character and triumphs of Reason,”—-“ Lorenzo the 
Magnificent,”-—‘“ The Fairies’ Migration,’—-“ H. N. B,” and 
“ A Song,” by “E.” are accepted. 

The contributors to the Magazine must write plainer. In the 
present No. there is an article possessing great merit ; but which 
came very near being rejected solely on the ground of the chi- 
rography. ‘There are many words in the manuscript, which 
neither the Editors nor the printers have been able to decipher. 
The meaning has been guessed at. Should the author observe 
any mistakes, he must blame himself. 





